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Albert Aschenbrenner 


December 12, 1975 


Interviewer is unidentified 
Transcribed by: Andy Kung 


UI: Dr. Aschenbrenner came to the Voorhis Cal Poly Campus in 1947. Since that time, he has 
taught English and Social Sciences, was Manager of the El Patio Student Store, served as 
Director of Admissions and Registrar, and as a [inaudible] Dean of Counseling and Testing. He 
was also the first chairman of the faculty council, now the faculty senate. 

In 1964, Dr. Aschenbrenner was appointed Dean of the Division of Arts and Sciences, and in 
1967 when the division was split into the School of Arts and the School of Science and further 
split into the School of Business Administration of 1968. Dr. Aschenbrenner retained the 
Deanship of the former, [pause] Dr. Aschenbrenner, how were you recruited to the Cal Poly 
Faculty? 

AA: Dean Wilson and George [inaudible] then Chairman of the English department of the 
Voorhis Campus came to USC [University of Southern California] office in 1947 about May 1. 
They were looking for someone to teach Freshman Composition. They interviewed me there, had 
me come out to the campus and lo and behold hired me. 


UI: Who hired you? 

AA: President McPhee hired me on Mr. Wilson’s recommendation. 

UI: What was your original assignment in Cal Poly? 

AA: Initially my assignment was to teach Freshman Composition, which included English 4 
commonly known as “bonehead English” and Freshman Comp 104, 105 and 106. 

UI: What were your subsequent assignments? 

AA: Subsequent assignments in teaching, I believe your question is, were to teach American 
History, Political Science, and Psychology courses. Beyond that, administrative assignments 
included the first one, April 12, 1948, assignment as Manager, Faculty Manager, of the El Patio 
Student Store. 

UI: What was the reason for those reassignments? 

AA: That’s hard to say, I suppose Mr. Wilson was looking for some faculty member who would 
oversee management of the store. He was concerned about our profit and losses in the store, and 
I being there about one year, not having any external administrative assignments, probably was 
chosen for that because of that reason. 
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UI: Please relate the circumstances of your election to the Dean of Arts. 

AA: That’s a common question. I think that my appointment to the Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences was based primarily on the fact that I have worked on the Interim Staff Council in 
1961, 1962. Developing the foundation for the Faculty Council and the Staff Council and my 
election by the faculty as the Chairman of the Faculty Council in 1962, thereon 1962 to 1964,1 
guess President McPhee had a chance to take a look at me as to [inaudible] my loyalty, loyalties 
to the institution. My relationship with the faculty and decided to take a risk, a calculated risk 
and appointed me as Dean of the School of the Arts of then known as the Division of Arts and 
Sciences. 

UI: Did you have much contact with either Dean Wilson or Dean Gibson on the Voorhis 
Campus? 

AA: Very much, we were a campus, in 1947, of 18 faculty and staff members. This included the 
teaching staff, the clerical staff, and the support staff and ground and maintenance. Population of 
that size, close contact is absolutely necessary. Very good contact by the way. 

UI: What were your impressions of each? 

AA: My impressions of these two people were that they were completely dedicated to higher 
education, particularly education which emphasized vocational aspects. Agriculture education. 

UI: What were your impressions of the policies of each? 

AA: Fine, I was very supportive of their policies. I was very supportive of their support of 
McPhee policies in this institution. 

UI: Were you in close contact with Dean McCorkle and [inaudible] of the College. 

AA: Very close contact with Mr. McCorkle. 

UI: Please relate your reminisces of him. 

AA: Had broad experience in the state of California in higher education especially. He was well 
known across the spectrum of campuses in our system, very sound, and reasonable man, 
completely dedicated to this institution. Fundamentally, an excellent educator. 

UI: What contacts did you have with President McPhee over the years? 

AA: My contacts with President McPhee over the years were far less frequent than with either 
Deans McCorkle, Wilson or Gibson because of the distance. [Inaudible] two channels of my 
contact with McPhee was via one of my immediate superiors. I found Mr. McPhee to be a very 
solid man, educationally. I personally think that his philosophy of education as he espoused it 
was way ahead of anything in the system at that time. 
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I believe now, in 1975, we are trying desperately to enrich the goals of President McPhee had 
established for this institution in the system. We talk about the career education today; young 
people are interested in a major in a degree which has a career orientation. That I believe is what 
President McPhee was talking about when he talked about Vocational Education and we weren’t 
quite smart enough to grab what he was trying to tell us. 

I think if he made any errors in his philosophy, in his judgements they might have been too 
[inaudible], one of these, he might not have been articulate enough to communicate his ideas, his 
philosophy to the rest of us. The other one is, I think his single error is kind of belittling or 
downplaying the liberal arts. I see the liberal arts as being saturated with vocational opportunities 
with career opportunities. I’ve always felt this way and if Mr. McPhee had been able to articulate 
vocational education a little more easily, a little more understandably to the rest of us, it might be 
that this would be the outstanding institution in the world, in this section of the country at least. 

UI: You’ll understand if we suggest that we do have some difficulty in placing McPhee in a 
proper perspective. Please help us with your recollections of him. 

AA: Question one, I think I’d write a book on this topic. President McPhee talked about 
citizenship, he talked about the ability of a person to go out with a bachelor’s degree and be a 
productive citizen, a productive citizen who would make a return to the employer for the 
paycheck that the employer gave that person. Citizenship, I think that he meant the ability to earn 
one's way, the ability to contribute to not only his family but to society in general and 
specifically to his community. 

President McPhee on an annual basis would visit alumni spread across the length and breadth of 
this state, he would interview them. I remember specifically his coming back after one of these 
trips and saying, “The engineers who were employing Cal Poly graduates were complaining 
about their inability to communicate, to write and speak clearly anything.” I remember another 
time he commented about the episode where an employer said these young people coming out of 
college status in 1948, 1949, want to start at the top and advance from there. How can we 
educate people who come out with the idea that [inaudible] “I have my bachelor’s degree, I can 
start at the top and advance from there”? This is illogical. 

UI: Do you have any anecdotes of him? 

AA: I’ll never forget this, in what is now Building 5 on the Voorhis, on the Kellogg campus 
School of Arts building. That he was talking about the thing we were discussing here and were 
relating his experiences as an undergraduate student at the University of California at Berkeley. 
He said I studied two languages for four years, got through [inaudible] a cup of coffee 
[inaudible]. Might have been his way of emphasizing the need for vocational education, career 
education. But for one who studied four languages for one [inaudible] sees the need the value in 
understanding foreign languages for one who sees and understands how a study of languages 
helps one [inaudible] other civilizations, other societies, other cultures, that was kind of a hard 
thing to swallow. 
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UI: What were your original impressions of the school curricula, students and administration? 


AA: Well at the time, I joined the faculty, I was so naive in my judgement looking back now that 
I didn’t really have many opinions of the school or the curricula, of the students or the 
administration. Personally, I felt that the administration was true blue, was solid. The students, I 
thought were down to earth, were excellent young men and women, recognized here that there 
was a unique type of student body, every one of the people on campus when I joined the faculty, 
people being students. 

Every one of them were a G.I. of World War Two. Many of them had not finished High School 
[inaudible]. But they were there, we called them, the D.A.R. the Damn Average Raisers, they 
knew what they were in school for, having spent time in the Pacific, in the South Pacific, in the 
back of the boats in Italy and North Africa. They knew why they were in school, and for anyone 
who today doesn’t understand why, the why of that, they haven’t been around. They knew then 
the value of education. They knew, they understood, why they had to go to school, and they were 
able without any effort to push aside the pressures of today for tomorrow’s securities. That I 
think was my judgement as to our students, many of our administration were in the same 
category. 

The curricula, well that’s an ongoing and unfolding and evolving thing. It was obsolete from day 
one, any curriculum is obsolete today because it is based on what we did yesterday. We are never 
up to date in our academic curriculum. 

UI: What was your initial contact with President Kramer? 

AA: First time I met President Kramer was in [inaudible] office and President McPhee brought 
Dr. Kramer through the office and introduced him to Dean McCorkle. I was standing there 
talking to McCorkle and then he introduced him to me. It was in the office now occupied by Dr. 
[inaudible] Vice President of Academic Affairs. We had heard about two days before that, that 
Robert C. Kramer was going to be on campus with President McPhee to be considered for the 
position of Vice President of Voorhis-Kellogg Campus. 

UI: Please describe your relationship with him. Why you both served Cal Poly? 

AA: In retrospect, I think my relationship with President Kramer had been excellent, had it not 
been so since deans serve at the pleasure of the President, I would have been replaced, I would 
have been easily replaceable. Therefore, I conclude my relationship with him has been excellent. 

UI: Can you describe the changes of the Voorhis Campus from 1949 to 1956? 

AA: Yes, the changes, particularly with faculty who were hired, particularly with changes in the 
student population. Let's take the latter out first. The average age as I recollect of students at the 
Voorhis campus was relatively high for college populations in 1947 because of the World War 
Two [influx]. That age obviously dropped when students were coming out of high school and 
going on to college rather than going into service. As that phenomenon unfolded, our student 
averages I think changed, perceptibly, though slightly. 
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UI: Please describe the transition from the Voorhis to the Kellogg campus. 


AA: It was a hectic period of about a month when we were boxing and crating everything at the 
Voorhis campus, dealing with our workday, putting it on trucks. Having the trucks [inaudible] 
over to the old Science Building which was the only new building on campus at that time, and 
we had half the building available when we moved in. It was probably in my judgement our most 
difficult months and quarter of 1956 in the history of our university. 

UI: Did that move change the quality of students? 

AA: No, the thing that changed the quality of our students has been the change in the admission 
requirements. 

UI: How did that move affect the curricula development? 

AA: I don’t think that move had any bearing on curricular development. Curricula would have 
developed had we stayed over at Voorhis, obviously [inaudible] had space to handle 13,000 
[inaudible] at the Voorhis Campus without building as we did at the Kellogg, but I said I don’t 
think it had any effect. It must have had some impact, we saw space to build, we saw the new 
library, the campus center cafeteria taking form in the [inaudible]. Back on the old science 
building we moved into half the building and in the middle of the fall quarter we moved over to 
the other side. We had the library in there; we had the student store in there; we had all the 
offices in there. We had to move back and forth in that building from one side to the other, the 
north wing to the south wing several times in the fall quarter and into the winter quarter so that 
the contractor could finish work on the building. 

UI: You recall the problems that we had with the [inaudible] Cal Poly philosophy. Were those 
nostrums of great use to you in the school of arts or were they burdens? 

AA: Could you? [pause] Were those nostrums of great to use to you in the School of Arts or 
were they burdens? That’s difficult to separate out or separate apart. I think that what we were 
doing is attempting to build a curricular thrust, academic programs and the like to justify 
enrolling students in majors categorized as liberal arts such as History, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology, Economics, and the like. I did not see them as burdens; any impediment 
that we faced was put here by President McPhee and his lifelong philosophy of vocational 
education. 

I remember Tom [inaudible] saying that we should have vocational education emphasized in 
each of our liberal arts. Specifically, we remember his saying we should have a major in Political 
Science and we should develop a Public Administration emphasis in that area. To me, that was 
what McPhee was talking about when he said vocational education. We now have this. We have 
now have a Public Administration option in Political Science. 

We ought to have opportunities for students to elect options in any major which make him more 
employable, more attractive to the employer as he gets his bachelor’s degree in English, or 
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Philosophy or the like. I think it’s an oversimplification on my part but let me say this: anytime a 
student has to go on to graduate school following his bachelor’s degree to qualify himself for 
employment, we are indicting our own system. Obviously, there are some people who want and 
who should have opportunity to pick up a bachelor’s degree in some field just for the love of 
having an BA degree. We provide that. I’m not saying we should not have that opportunity. If for 
some example, some young person wants to get a degree in, to qualify for teaching even though 
he or she may have no plans for getting in a classroom as teacher, we should provide them with 
an opportunity. The curricular components ought to be there for that purpose. 

Maybe this young lady wants to come in and take a major in Art just for the sake for having a 
BA in Art without any regard for anything except being a housewife. We should provide those 
courses. But at the same time I don’t think we should have 500 or a thousand students majoring 
in Art, but I believe we should be teaching a thousand FTE at this campus so that any student on 
campus can come in take a course in Art if he wants to, if he wants to take ceramics, sculpting, 
painting, jewelry at the like. 

UI: What was the general reaction in 1961 when women were first admitted to Cal Poly? 

AA: It was kind of a strange reaction. We wouldn’t have the same reaction in 1975 because 
we’re a different society, a different world today. They were obviously very welcome; they were 
obviously a needed element in our student population, our campus population. They were an 
excellent addition. 

UI: Over the years, what changes in the school [inaudible] impressed you the most? 

AA: I think the academic qualifications of the faculty without losing too much the attitude that 
we are a teaching institution, first. Secondly, the quality of our student population, I think we 
attract an excellent student population. I think we do a fairly respectable job of teaching. I think 
that our students are able to gain employment in their field for which they prepare as well as 
outside the field [inaudible]. The third feature I think is, we have since 1969 added 11 new 
degree programs in the liberal arts of Cal Poly Pomona. That is a rather rapid growth. 

Considering programs offered, this was done without too much stress or strain. 

UI: Who or what was responsible for those changes? 

AA: I think in the entire institution, no one individual can be held responsible for or credited 
with these changes. I think that Dean England, Dean of Agriculture for over the years, was the 
first one who said to me “Why don’t you offer a major in Art? We need a major in Art at this 
campus.” That only [inaudible] reflect the School of Agriculture, my judgement is stronger 
because we have a broad-based liberal arts program. I think the Engineering curriculum helped 
us develop this but the foundation I think the faculty are as polytechnic as we are and it 
[inaudible] to me that the entire campus community was responsible for the development of 
these programs. No one department or individual in our school could have done this without the 
undivided support of all the others. 
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UI: Please describe the relationship of the school of arts with the other schools during your 
tenure. 

AA: I think our relationship was quite good. I can't say it was absolutely perfect because I do 
know our growth in liberal arts appeared to be a threat or appeared threatening to other 
programs, other schools. I do know that other schools were a bit edgy, uneasy when the School 
of Arts enrollment surpassed theirs, when it became the biggest school on campus. I think, 
though I’m not positive on this, that some people began to think well the liberal arts are going to 
take over and they’re going to close down our technical programs. That never happened and 
never will happen. 

UI: What can you tell us about Cal Poly’s financial history? 

AA: We’re funded different now from the [inaudible] dates at this campus. It’s little known but a 
fact that Cal Poly used to have its funding come from the racing industry in California. The races 
here at the Pomona Fairgrounds initially were the source of funds for Cal Poly. When McPhee 
agreed to take the Campuses, the two San Luis and Voorhis, in with the State College system, 
then he gave up on that independent funding. I think that we could have used much more money 
financially than we got in the past. Or we get now but I don’t think that the campus has really 
been starved. 

UI: Specifically, the shift and legislative appropriation to trustee allocation within the system. 

AA: We’re in a more difficult position today because of having to compete with the other 18 
campuses. For [inaudible] from the trustees [inaudible] President McPhee, and Harold Wilson, 
and Dean Gibson and Dean McCorkle could go to the legislature and lobby for funding. I think 
McPhee was an outstanding educator in the political [inaudible] because he was able to get his 
political [inaudible] fund this institution. 

UI: During your tenure, did the School of Arts have adequate financing for the assignment? 

AA: I’ m not sure what you mean by “for the assignment” but let me try to answer it this way. 
Yes, I think we had adequate funding. We could have used more. We could probably have gotten 
along with a little bit less, but I’m a conservative [inaudible] at heart, and I think we had 
adequate funding. 

UI: How were positions allocated on campus? 

AA: FTE taught and including special formulas for example, Agriculture has to have some 
positions available to do field work, to manage the farms, to supervise maintenance of animal 
and plant areas. In the Liberal Arts, we had no responsibilities such as this. I think that our 
allocation of positions was adequate. In truth, we could’ve used more, but so could Engineering, 
so could Agriculture, so could Enviromnental Design, so could Science. 

UI: How were budget allocations made? 
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AA: Budgets were allocated from the [inaudible]. We continuously in the liberal arts gained a 
more favorable position from the position we had when I took the Division over in 1964. We got 
more S&W, our student system dollars as the years went by, that we had in previous years, per 
FTE we taught. We got more funds per FTE taught progressively and for operating expenses. 

UI: What contacts did you have with the [Cal Poly] Foundation? 

AA: I had relatively no contact with the Foundation, I had no contact whatever with the 
Foundation as an individual making application for some funding from that organization. The 
Foundation works basically for or with the programs such as Engineering and Agriculture. 

UI: Can you tell us something about your role as chainnan of the Faculty Council. 

AA: [ laughs ] It’s a long story there. As I said earlier, I was elected to be chairman of the Council 
in the fall of 1962. After working one year with the Interim Staff Council, it was I think a two- 
phase operation. The first phase was one of getting the Council organized; that took a better part 
of the first year. I was elected on the first of November 1962, and we spent our time getting our 
committee set up, getting committee areas delineated, responsibilities, details, committee 
personnel appointed. 

The second year was one of getting ourselves organized so that we were operating in concert 
with the administration, in the management and the administration of the campus. I firmly 
believe that a faculty consular senate should be advisory to the president. That it should not be 
tinkering with administrative details, that it should be kind of a consular body, a watch dog that 
should not attempt to get involved with administration. If faculty are going to do the job that they 
are employed to do, which is teach, they should be teaching. One of the most sensitive areas, I 
felt at the time was to prevent our, the Council, getting involved in grievance situations and yet 
we were able to avoid being the grievance body very easily merely by spelling out [inaudible] 
what the Council’s role, the committee in the Council, what its role would be. 

UI: What was your reaction to the censure of Kramer and La Bounty? 

AA: Very simply, an absolute waste of time in part of the Council or [Academic] Senate. Had no 
effect whatever, in my judgement. Upon the administration of the university, it no doubt had a 
deep impact on those two individuals. It was an absolute waste of effort and time and I think it’s 
a black mark in the history of this university. 

UI: What was the effects of censure? 

AA: I can’t point to any of them. I don’t know what effect it had. 

UI: Would you care to contrast the Cal Poly of 1947 with that of 1975? 

AA: Yes, they are completely different institutions. In 1947, our students came to us with a 
desire, thirsty for education. I’m not so sure they are that hungry today. Obviously over the 
years, our position on education from the individual point of view has changed, but don’t 
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overlook the fact that these young people of 1947 were just coming out of the Army, Airforce, 
Navy, Marines. They had just come back from Anzio, Battle of the Bulge, Berlin, the South 
Pacific. They had been around. They had seen what there was to see. They saw from firsthand 
experience the need for education. 

I recall a number of our young men had been admitted on probation at that time. One in 
particular, [inaudible] in Ohio had gone into service, came to us after that, graduated with about 
a 2.5 grade average. It only took that man two years to finish a Ph.D in Pathology back in Ohio. 
[Inaudible] University faculty, ever since he knew when he got here why he was coming back to 
school. 

In those early days, I recognize that we only had two years of the program here and he had to 
spend two years up at San Luis [Obispo] in 1953 that had been reduced to 33 units at [inaudible] 
Obispo. The man knew why he was going to school and in those days, I recall 20-30 young men 
who were able to get themselves into graduate school, not one of whom who failed in graduate 
study. I think our program then, credit to the Science department, Biology particularly, for giving 
these young men a good education, a good solid foundation. It was a good program back then, its 
better now, much better because we have a wider opportunity for educational exposure for our 
students. 

We have enhanced science facilities. We have a broad spectrum of liberal arts courses. We have 
good teachers in Philosophy, and Anthropology and Geography, in Art and Music, in Drama. If 
every student on campus in a technical major could reach over and pick up a good portion of 
courses in one or all of those liberal arts areas, it would be that much better. A technically 
educated person in Engineering, Agriculture, or Business, or Science and likewise, every liberal 
arts degree student can reach over into Enviromnental Design or Agriculture or Engineering or 
Business or Science and pick up substantial units there and be a much better educated liberal arts 
person. 

UI: What has changed the most? 

AA: The number of offerings that we have, that’s the dramatic thing. One need only, take a look 
at a 1975 catalog in contrast to a 1947 catalog. One need only to look at the number of new 
courses instituted since 1964, to see the dramatic change there. The one thing that has not 
changed, I think, is our attitude toward the student. We are a teaching institution and the 
academic [inaudible] for our students is foremost in the mind of this university. Not sole in the 
mind of every faculty member there, basically the change in attitude in this area has been less 
than a change in any other aspect of the program. 

UI: When was the first academic procession of faculty in caps and gowns? 

AA: I think it was in 1965,1 recall very clearly that in my tenure as Chairman of the [Academic] 
Senate, faculty were attempting to get President McPhee to agree to a procession in full 
academic regalia. That procession did not take place until after I had stepped aside as Chairman 
of the [Senate]. 
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UI: Please make some specific remarks about the inauguration and impact of EOP. 

AA: I think your probably asking several questions here. Educational Opportunity Program is 
EOP, you might be asking a question about Ethnic Studies also. I’ll be kind to speak to those two 
issues. The Educational Opportunity Program is designed for those who are unable financially to 
partake higher education for either financial or poor education preparation. The impact of that I 
think was good, it brought us a number of students, it made it possible for a number of students, 
classification of students, to partake a higher education that they were unable to participate in 
that program prior to EOP inauguration. 

I think many of us kind of mixed—muddied—the water a little bit. We were jumping back and 
forth between Ethnic Studies and EOP. True, there are more minority students than majority 
students in EOP programs, that there are more ethnic minorities like Blacks and Chicanos than 
there are whites. But there are white children fall into this category. Whites did not fall in Ethnic 
Studies categories. There are people who were disenchanted, disgruntled with inauguration of 
this program, these programs. Yes, it cost money but after all, to the benefit of our total society, 
the citizenry of the State of California to educate as many people as can profit from education to 
whatever level they desire to go in, can succeed in. 

UI: Please compare the School of Arts in 1963 with 1975. 

AA: Well in 1963, as I recall, we had a Social Sciences Department, we had a Physical 
Education Department, and we had a Language Arts Department, that was about it. We had three 
or four Science Departments in the School of Arts, or Division of Arts and Sciences, that year 
and we had a number of programs in Business. [Inaudible] Just beginning to get started, we were 
offering courses for example in Business Management [inaudible]. The Social Sciences 
department at that time only offered one degree. 

Now, as a result of outcropping from that program, we offered discrete majors in History and 
Political Science and Behavioral Science, in Social Services, and Social Sciences. The whole 
Teacher Preparation Center was housed in the Social Science Department; it did not have a 
separate unit. We offered a major in Philosophy, in Geography, in Anthropology. We had just 
two or three courses in that area. We offered a major in Economics. We had a number of courses 
at that time, but Economics was the first major to split out from the Social Sciences Department. 
We have in actuality enough departments in the social and behavioral science area to have the 
School of Behavioral and Social Sciences. We have enough courses in the performing and fine 
arts and humanities areas to have The School of Humanities and Fine Arts. And we have enough 
courses in Physical Education and Recreation to have the School of Health, Recreation and 
Physical Education. 

Our journalist program was in the Social Science Department at that time, 1963. The advisor to 
the Poly Post was a faculty member in the Social Science Department. He taught 
Communication and Arts courses. And the contrast between the 1963 School of Arts and 1975 
School of Arts is very dramatic. Our growth since 1963 is really what the School of Arts mean 
today. 
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UI: Within that phenomenal overall growth, do you take particular pride with one or two 
specifics? 


AA: Take particular pride, I think, in the fact that, in each of our successful programs, success 
being measured by enrollment, we have been able to retain the career type orientation that has 
existed in these programs. I think, I take particular pride in the increased faculty academic 
qualifications that we have in the faculty now, without having lost any of the, or maybe, I should 
say without having lost all of the attitude we’ve had toward the institution being a teaching 
institution. 

I am concerned about having lost whatever benefits we had by being a teaching institution and 
obviously we had a number of people who would like to come in and teach their classes and ok, 
go home, and engage in some consulting work or some other job instead of paying attention to 
their primary assignment in the State of California as a professor at this campus. I think we 
hadn’t done as good a job as we could’ve done in the hiring of people to faculty positions. I do 
believe however that we have, we stand head and shoulders above other campuses in this regard 
in comparison with them. 

UI: Recognizing the immense changes you have witnessed since 1947, would you care to second 
guess [inaudible] for example, what mistakes have we made? 

AA: Yes, I think we have been too quick in establishing new programs. I speak now, of the 
liberal arts area. We wanted the University identification and we got that in our first effort. We 
might have been a little bit too quick in developing majors such as Philosophy. If we look at total 
enrollment in [inaudible] department, we find relatively few majors in contrast with [inaudible]. I 
think we were, another mistake, we were too quick in developing some majors [pause] early on a 
little too quick in developing some majors. I don’t believe that we spent enough time planning 
the career emphasis that a young person needs in an academic liberal arts degree before we set 
that program sailing. I think higher education institutions have a responsibility to their clientele 
to provide them with a degree with an academic program that will not only guarantee a quality 
degree for them but will give them opportunity to go to graduate school if they so want or go to 
work and if we fail to qualify a person as employable upon receiving a bachelor’s degree, we 
haven’t done our job. 

UI: What do you see in the future of education in California? 

AA: I see a continuation of enrollment at higher education, I see a return to higher education of 
many people who did not finish a bachelor’s degree. That means we will have a lot of adult-type 
people back on university campuses working towards a degree. That means we ought to have a 
lot of people back on university campuses participating in continuing education programs. 
Women who have raised their families probably will be coming back in greater numbers, taking 
courses in Art and History, taking courses in Political Science. 

Coming back now to McPhee’s [conception of] citizenship. I don’t believe that we know enough 
about our community administrations to be able to really go down to the city council meetings 
and participate effectively there. I don’t think that we’re yet anywhere near the John Kennedy 
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concept “Ask what not what my country can do for you, ask what you can do for your country,” 
That’s McPhee’s stuff now, citizenship in my opinion. I think that we will have, we should be 
providing every campus in Cal Poly Pomona. It is ideally situated for this opportunity for people 
who dropped out of school, who are in a management spot but can’t get promoted because they 
don’t have a bachelor’s degree or even a master’s degree. We should have programs available on 
campus at times these working people can come in and take courses so that they walk up through 
the requisites for a bachelor’s degree or master’s degree to make them better qualified for 
advancement within their particular world of work. 

UI: What will Cal Poly’s role be? 

AA: Well, Cal Poly should be a leader in this one, and again as Julian A. McPhee comes in and 
Dr. Kramer has carried that one on through. We’re a polytechnic institution now, and Cal Poly, 
I’m sure, will be a leader in this area’s continuing education. Every one of our departments ought 
to be ready to offer some courses contributing to the overall advancement of the citizenry in the 
community. And I will add here that the liberal arts carry a major responsibility in this area. 

After all, a person has gone out of some university college campus into some job. He has been 
out there four or five years. Things have changed; things have developed; things have moved 
rapidly. Is that person able to meet the changes that he faces in society, in economics, in 
business, in politics, in his community effectively? Is he able to adjust to those changes? If he is 
not, the secret to those change adjustments, I believe, rest in his having a broad and deep base in 
liberal arts from which he can build his technical program. 

UI: What role will be for the School of Arts? 

AA: Well, I’d liked to add here to your question, one or two more words and these would be a 
bit like this. I think the School of Arts has a responsibility in carrying out its role to really 
develop programs and attitudes that will help people come in and understand human behavior, 
come in and understand the role of economics in their lifetimes. How they should handle 
economics in their business, in their work, in their lifetimes. How they should go about trying to 
understand the changes in political behavior in our communities. I think the School of Arts has a 
primary role in all of this. We are talking about here the future of education in California. One 
[who] understands philosophy, understands religion, understands ethics, understands art, the fine 
arts, can appreciate the perfonning arts, he’s in a better position to be a constructive and 
contributing member to the citizenry of his community. 

End of Interview 
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